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ABSTBACT * * 

This paper presents three case studies of innovation, 
based ipn interviews with six adoption^ents. Key episodes and 
incidei^ts which illustrate iiportant principles are drawn froi the 
experiences of these adoption agents. The case studies offer exa«ples 
of botl success and failure— by both internal and e«teriial adoption 
agents. They alsa eiphasize the fact that adoption is a long-ter* 
process,^ requiring good jocniunication between the adoption agex^ and 
i^he adopters, and frequent evaluation of progress. (Author) /^^ 
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rATIVE INCIDEOTS IN THE ADOPTION PROCESS 



. Introduction 

The(student of changV and the adoption process in formal organisations 

V - ■ \ ■ # . 

faces an extremely dif f icxilt assignment i*hen he sets out to observe the 

' ' %. ^ ) . ' 

process of institutional ch^ge. His fundamental problem is one of narrowing 

dowii the concept of change . xStich is perhaps the most cosmic principle ever 

\ ■ , ■ • \ 

to b^ thought about, into a sAll enough unit to be observed an4 understood. 

" ' \ ' \ ' ^ % 

For ptir^oses of this paper, chalke can.be limited to the affects of innovation 
aloptii^, which may be set apart^s a special kind- of change, being deliberate, 
obsetVjSible , occurring over a measil : ed period of time , and related to .an iden- 

l ew to the institution , 
a structured organization of people 



tifiatfle . product or process that i 
. -institution may be defined 



ai 



ftmcjtioning together jiithin a set' of fcoced|jires, values and objectives. Obvi- 
.ousli, change in the broadest sense tal|es place continuously within an insti- 
tution; however, innovation adoption relers to the alteration of conceptual 
or Operational structurg in an instituti^al setting toward a predefined end, 
Fiialiy, an irtstitution may undergo such^jwTt'erations wiilhout conqjleting adop- 
tibn of the innovation. In our work> the ijdoption process is not complete 

jtil the inndvatiott is Instlttrtlonallzed > ^ incorporated into the established 
system of institutional fun^ioning. 



Sjt»ECIAL NOTE: The characters > institutions an«^atories decribed herein are 
^nerated out of ^ montage of real, experiences Ind likely events. Any resem- 
blances to individuals, living or dead, is pur6tlV coincidental. 

The research reported herein was supported in pa:^t. by U.S. Office ^f Educa- ^ 
tion Contract OE-6-10-108 ,and National Institute ^Education Contract 
.NE-C-00-3-0066, Researdh^and Development Center f(» Teacher Education. The 
opinions exptessed herein do not necessaril;^ refle% the position or policy, 
'of the Office of Education or the National Institute of Education and no 
official endorsement by those offices should be |inf ^Vred. 
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Innovation adoption, Jth^tv^while an observable phenomenon, mayroccur^over 
a long period of time and may entail countless events and incidents- Indiy- 
viduals involved in an adopting institution find.it almost impossible to gain 
an overall perspective of the adoption process while it is occurring!. They > 
may be able to see changes in behavior, /attitude, procedures, stated objectives 
and. (organizational structure., but usually these changes are reiated^to their 
own view of the trees* Inevitably, the innovation either becomes entrenched. 



adapted or rejected. To use a biological analogy, the organism will not long 
endure an alien' agent; it incorporates it in some fpnni, or casts it out. 

Innovators, then,ji!hether internal or external agents, need rathej de- . 
- tailed information over time to evaluate the process of adoption in a given 
institution, \ - / ^ V^' 

This paper presents three case studies of the adoption process as it has 
•. unfolded in teacher education instiSrutions./^ It is compiled from interviews ^ 
with siisc" adoption agents whose notes, tapes and conversations provide incidents^ 
and details on the adoption process in a wide variety of settings. Drawing 

upon their experiences, their successes and failures, the six, agents / 

/■■■■■. " ' ^ . '"^ 

related incidents w;hich they Relieve represent important principles at work ^ * ^ 

■' X , ■ ^ \' ' ' ^ - - " ^ • ' 

vivb( . In ot^er words, the adoption agents have told stories which indicate 

what they believe to be key episodes • A ^ingle incident, a meeting, perhaps, 
during a. three-year period might contain cluesr about tlie entire Adoption pro- 
cess, as in "The Neal Tapes/* In ^Bill Stone's Memory," an agent reviews an 
internal incident which foreshadowe4 the outcome of his efforts long before he 
knew the outcome" himself, "'**fl8i|j£oiLjta^^ Rest in Peace," shows a v > 

seemingly external even^ influences the outcomjB of the adoption process;^ - 

The people are real, the incidents are factual. Names, dates and places 
are fictitious* ; .■ ' ^ . - ^ ^ 

. - : - . < — ■ . - 
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Following' the thre^ case studies, the authors of three related papers 
have provided their analyses of the incidents as they relate to key variables 
of th6 innovation adoption process • Our intention is that the resultant, paper 
will provide new insight's to the reader who is atte?ipting to facilitate or 
study the innovation adopj:ion prote'ss. - 



/ 



^G, E. Hall, Phases In the adoption of education al innovations in teaser 
training institutions (Austin, 1974). - 

b/a. M«nt.lng. The^uble-shoo t lng" checklist; A manual to aid educa- 
tional change agents l^he pUdlctlon of organizat ional chaitge potential^ (Austin, 
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The Neal Tapes ^ 

my 4, 19?Z . 

This is the final of a series of tapes an "The Adoption of Innovations in 
Institutional Settings." My nam is Dv. Miohizel Heal, and I am a member of a ■ 
rather hoaxed g£<nxp of highly specialized people loosely knom ds "adoption 
agents. " I say harried heoausey at the present moment^ I. am flytn^ to a 
meeting at Central State University ^ a meeting which I anticipate will he 
another "ulcer session." " ^ ° , ^ ' 

I'm not the nervous type, usually. Nor do I mind- flying, although long 
flights usually throw off my ecpiilibvium for a. time. And I ordinarily don't . 
mind attending meetings like the one today, 'or living in hotels, or eating out 
all the tiiHe, or no^ getting qnough sleep. > But when all these things are 
going an a/once insUe, I get edgy. I realize yau are px^bably not intei^sted 
in my uttier-nerve syn^irome nearly so much as my analysis of the change process 
'in institutional settings, hut I feel very strongly ^t the process^ of adopr » 
ti^ danriot be understood apart from the individuals who participate. That ia 
why I insist on stating my experiences somewhat sUbjectiveli^ in order to give 
yfU.y8omething of the flavor of my pro^siangX and personal experiences as an 
adoption agent ^ I hope tTiese tapes will be helpful to you, in your study. 
\ Let me give soiie backgrouid on this meeting at Central State. Ifl August 
df 1969 » I received a call from the Dean of Education, at Central State, Tom , 
Richardson. He'd heard about our PAF (personal assessment feedback) system 
during a Science Education conference in Sacramento find wanted to know more 



aboutt-it* * * \ 



Richardson knew friend of mine, from Micnigan arid had receive^ some 



sketchy information about our program. .The cbnversa^iriij. We had was basically 



congenial, but didn't yield much information about their situation. Still, 

we exchanged enough . ideas to warrant another call a w^ek later. The Dean had, 

meanwhile, talked withvkhe department chairman an^ two or three faculty , 

leaders. They wanted m^ to" make' a trip over there to show them what we had. 

" I took my tool kit (a film' on Personalized Teacher Education , a couple 

'^ self-paced moduli, and the strong conviction that we had something good 

.to offer) and flew over in early 9epte?aber. They had already laid out their 

program i^r the 1969 school year but were interested in planning some changfes 

for 1970; they seemed to have the resources to do it* ^ 

^ I wasi met at the airport on that first visit by Ed Dooley, Chairman of 
• ^ . . . • , ■ I ' ' ' ■ ^- ' 

the department/ and Sally Swift, Director af Elementary Education* Ed cmd 

'Salty will bophattend ihemeUng today. . Ed will fme Ms usual aonoems - 
dboui mmiiig a smooth depca>tmenU "never take an outvig^ stand^ atmys • 
support the status quo, dcnH roak the hoat. " Sally will be her usual mrm 
and graoious self,' faotUtabing the delicate proaess: of intey^aotim. Over ' 

\ne last two years, more than any other individual ' she has been responsible S 
for bringing "ohange to teacher education at -Central.* ; / \ ' ; ^ 

^She Chairman wgs genial bjit torma'/ as he.intrdduc'ed me|^ I tried to ^ 
determine the mood 6f the group. I had the^f^eling ^hat ]5S«y didn'-t Wre 
the Dean's enthusiasm ot knowledge about our program; he exp-Jined my Presence 
there as something like 4 "public relations" presentation for modem tech- 
nique^ in teacher education, le^ing the impressl^ that , nothing mo're tlian ' 
entertainment was to be expected ffom the meeting. After b'eing introduced. < 
I re-oriented them on my purpose. 

I had experienced this before; often those in positions of authority in . 

'an institution feel the necessity of exposing their people to "new ideas," 



and yet nnintain only super' f ioidl intereat. This gives them an aura of 

^ n ' . ^ 

modernism and flexiHHty while injteality, they continue along thifsame 

*■ , - 

procedural and j^ilasophioal\ lines as hefore^ I decided on the spot to give 
them a, few ^^zingersJ^ , 

I began by saying that the Dean had first expressed interest (a fact 

A / " ■ ' •■■ . ■ ' 

that Dooley hadnVt mentioned to the group) in our program. I made it clear 

■* • ■ ' , * 

that my insti^feution was less "^interested in puWic relations than in seeing a 
s^accessful personalized, approach to teacher education tested and exported as 
widely a^ possible. As Dooley became less comfprtable, the others in the 
group gained Interest.- The meeting developed into a brainstorming session 

that threatened to preempt the formal presentation. EarX Kennedy, one of thf 

' . f - ' . . # ' ■ , ,' 

younger faculty, was fascinated with. the Personal Assessment System, and Ruth 
Jones demanded more information about the developmental sequence of teacher 
concerns. Even when Chairman Dooley stiffly excused himse^lf to attend 
^.another meeting, tjie pace did not slacken » - 

I finally showed the film in the afternoon. It put together jfor th^ 
the bits and pieces we had^ been discussing. Earl, begged for some kind of J 
follow-up. 

**Mike, you're not just going ba.ck hotiie and leaving us at this point, are 
you? I mean, we really want this stuff, and We*ve just barely had a glimpse 
of 'it. What happens next? 'I ' ; * 

fi^t happened nex^t was not apart of the formal agenda^ hut was neverthe 
'less a very importmt step in the adoption process. The interested ^parties 

decided to go have a beer and talk the situation over. I made arrangements^ 

" ' ^ ■* ^ ■ * ■ * 

* to^ catch tr later, plane home^ then went across the street to a ^campus pub with 

... • » • - * ' , i 

Sally J, ]^arl Kennedy^ Ruth Jones and George Simpson^ one of the counseling * 
interns in their doctoral program. 



^^said^ ^'Eoptj, dor^'t fox^get ihatj, even if you do oormit to^ thisy you 

I . ' ■ • ^ . .V * . . ' \ 

.have a yeap[st preparation ahead of:youi you not only have to -sell thiB to the 

^ ■ - _ . * * ^ • • \, 

other' fdoulty members dnd haoe it authoHeed by the institution^ you also 

, • . ^ ^ " 

have mohths of planning and building before you can aotmtly begin. " > ■ 

"Look^ Mike^" he kaidj '"I've spent ye'ciP8 pTeip(^ I beat my 

bvains ouf in graduate sohool; I've earned my stxripee in this 'place; and. I'm 
tired of waiting for sor/e stuffed shirt to decide we are reedy < to §0 good 
things in education. ^ J think we shouldn't "wait mti^ next year, should 
try to install some of these things right mow, get.it going. George\Buthy 
what do you th{!hk?" . ' .* , / ^ - 

Even though the meinbers of 'that small group couldn't agree on strategy, i 
.and tod different levels of interest and concern, they bec;&ie*the nucleus €t 

a forceful group Mthin the institution. That evening over beer (whichHa^ed 
^ . , ■ ' \ . ^ ' • 

until two in the morning) turned out to be more important than the day's 

formal presentation. Out of it: evdj^ved strategifcs for developing an intel- , 
institutional system of mutual ''supppi't. After long discussions on the [ 
subject. Earl consent^dHzo come to us for training in use the counseling 
feedback system. 'He decided to come in October for a three-day. workshops 
brikglng three other Go.iinselor-types with him. ^ ^ 

Meanwhile, Saliy Swift, in her calm, rational way, worked on the Chairman 
and brought him ground to, commitment. " . ' 

The year rocked along. Sally and Earl becpm^ my 'contacts. We exchanged 
phone calls and * correspondence . Sally decided to come^_to^ the 'Center .for a - 
'day in November to meet the developers and to see %.f she could gain a more 
in-depth understanding of the conceptual base' of the program; . Earl continually 
pushed for the^ent ire "package" to be sent to them^ so they could begin. I 



held hlrf Off ,, gradualiy^ feeding them pieces of the system. btiH^only. affc'er he 
had demonstr.atigd understanding of the proce.as; ' ^ * ^ 

' . ' ' Looking hadk'^on thai first yeap, I 'suppoae the hardest par;t of it 'from 

my viewpoint was oonvinoing them that the program ms^an extremely oomptex ° r 

thing; I urged over and 'OVer on them thfi idea that installing and operating 

the -PTE system was a developmental process. It nevfr seemed 'to doquf to therf . , 

that they aould riot orate up the system and vrnpoipt' it, read the instruotians, 

put it together^ and^pera^ it. \ - . ^ 

• ^ Hard reality oam? p^he spring of 1970.° Earl and Sally had returned to \ 
Central State wilh different orientations Mt' equal' amounts- of sehl. Earl ^ 
. had his jQul^^ai>s working with personalised feedback and some of the curriculum 
■people w^^fng out the modules. Beginning small scaU operations^ hq^lf- 

a year ec^^yT^ey^^^^ 4^^^^ ' * " 

Eatrl called in early February, 1971: / 
*"Mike,^something's sc^we^ up;, I ha:ve the counselors working- olcay, and 
we all like the stuff we're do;lng; The students are really excited about th^ 
PAF sessions, and^t looks like a go-ahead on videotaping for next fall. But - 
it looks to me as if we're the only^oneS doing anything qn tha program. The 
cuWiculCm guys over there seem to be going on. .as they always have, never 
aware we have a new ' approach. Man, we have the same kids going through our ■ . 

Stuff that they have, and they can't seem to'fiiyJ any continuity between .the 

• ■ ■ ■ - ' ■ ■. ■ . I 

departments. What cati'. 'iai do?" I <^ 

I suggested a meeting between his people 'and the cll people and pointed 
out' that in their efforts/to establish faculty teaming, they mj|ht coordinate 

their- efforts, > • ^ • - n 

"After all,"!. I said, "the idea is tp exchang^ inf orm^ls^n with each other 
in a way that is beneficial to the students." 



He was^a bit more cynical. He skid I sounded like I was,^ading froiji 
a npnual. "Lpok,' we're in reality down here. I, n^yer dreamed it would lie * 

so hard to coordinate things. I' think you'd better come d6Wn and straighten . 

• ' ' • . t . ' ' ■ 

MSt out." . . " - % , 

'* "What* does Sally think about it?" 

- ■ * \y ° , * - •'. * 

• "Hm, I don 'tfknow what Sally thinks. I just know, what JL think. Ypv 

./■ '> - . , ■ „■ /. . .. ' . ■ 

need to come help' us outs" • . ' , . " ° 

• • So J a meeting was saheduUd and I "went. We had a meeting which il^liAded 

^^i4rHGulwn people and eompelors.- They weve^all sicppHsBd that they shared 

aormon goals regarding the. PTE system^ but they were- even more' syrprised to 

find that they hzd n^ver, aatually met together to talk, thdley came to the . 

\ ■ '■' ■ • ., . , . . '• ■ ■*. ' ' 

meeting and ^ead off a couple of "J told you so ^s" cM- the sparring 'groups 

irnnediately" united to confront his attitude. After tip hours of getting out' . 
aoncems and a fiw hostilities, they settled in to talk to each other. By ■ • 
'the end of the day y they ■ saw that they ' didn't aatually ne^ me; they had found 
strength of their oup. resources". However, thejj did make me promise 'to he on • 
call in case'thky rieeded:help, \made a note to send them some mve materials, 
anS? they selected ^iffi^val fixoutty members to make -Swt^ the Center 

for further ppaining. , ^ ^ '\ ^ . • . ■ , *» 

In the fall, they started up their "IPEP" (Personalized Education Program) . 
They had one Experimental faculty team. Working with about twenty students. 

T ' ' * • . 

These studefits experienced PAF un'der -the guidaMe rof Earl Kennedy and George. 
Simpson. -,Earl was sat is fg,ed,, but Sally wasn't. She. expressed concern during t 
on^of my visits that all the things going on were not coordinated. "It's < 
just a bunch -of isolated activities." ,sh6 said. "There seeutf! to be no con- 
nection between any of , the components , particularly from the student's view- 



points. It's just like the old program as^far as they are cfoncerned/ except 



for the counseling."* 



I explained (again) that the installation of any innovation was a long > 
painful deVeJopiftental process, and that, while each part of the system might 
be used, no visible benefits would come until the various parts worked smoothly 
together. * ( 

"I tnaderstand that, but w^'ve been working with you for over a year now, 
and^e*ve.had our-P.EP program in operation formonths. - Some of the facul^ 
are getting tired. The new has worn off. It's not that we don't believ^iil 
f^V the principles of personalized education; we de. But we're having a rough^ 

time seeing thfe payoff for all the work* Jt is as if the system is wonderful , 
on paper, but, in reality, it is not possible to make it all work. One big 
advantage ^^^e can see is that, now, the fa<:\aty and staff are working closely 
together for the first time." ^. 

They had made faAtastlc progress. "Look wW6re you were one y^r ago. 
Just talking about doing something different than just having self-contained 
courses, and now you are well on the way. 

"But the point is this; you're too closely involved with the program 
to see it from my perspective. You have made great strides in improving your 
operation. Look, even, Dooley is coming around. He told me yesterday he never 
woufd have believed' the ai^unt of sheer effort being put forth by your group, 
for no apparent reward except better education for your kids." 

She smiled a tired smile. "That's wo tth a lot." 
* "And don't forget, some institutions take four or five years to get 

where you are now. Not everybody is a Sally Swift or an Earl Kennedy. 1 * 
think it's time to review your progress and find out where you are. Maybe you 



could get all the people together again in a nqnth or two and go over strategies 
for your second year; weed out difficulties, plan changes so that the pr&gr&m 
suits your nee'ds more. I thl^ilc your next step is to integrate the conponeRts 
of the program said try «nd further dissolve course distinctions, and to ef'aqpand 
the experimental PEP £lo that it hecones the teacher education progr^. Let 
me warn you, though, it will mean more hard work. It will mean meetings, 
planning, and individual work. It will mean blocking out; courses and curriculum 
''integrating' the work of the couns'elors with the instructors and the module 
people, tying it all together. I gue^a what you really need at this point is 
some leadership th^ comes from« outside any ohe area of interest. Qet what 

I mean?" . , ' • t - . ' 

She looked at me , for a long moment with a puzzled expression. At last. 

She grinned broadly and said, "Oooleyl"/ 

They had been mvking ccpound Dr. Doaley^ using pvessures^ ab times even 

being eoeyaive, in order to get the 30b done. Vnder Sally's leaderships they 

began to 'use^'diff^rent taatio. Using the principles of personal aancems, 

they be^ to talk with Dr. -Dooley from the vieupoint of his oonaems rather 

than their om.' Sally and EarL finally began -bo understand that his concern 

for a smoothly functioning department was a legitmate one; if those concerns 

■mre ^Mressed and resolved, he would be the idrni man to carry off integration 

' of the PEP with institutional support. ^. 

During that year and most of the next, I was^ increasingly involved In; our 
own operation at home and with other collaborating institutions. We did keep 
in touchy but now Centr^ State was off and running. The program didn't look 

■-exactly like I had hoped it would, but I had long since learned thai no program, 
no matter how excellent in conception or development,' would look the same in 



any two institutions* Sally succeeded in getting full coiand.Ciaent from Ed 
Dooley, although he exhibited Uttle of the zip and vitality of an Earl > 
Kennedy, Almost mechanically, they plodder through the tasks necessary to 
get the program institutionalized. Where Kennedy's explosiveness had generated 
action, Dooley 's ineticulous, sometimes frustrating .attention to details carried 
the action out.^ It was as if the program^ had shifted geai^s, or! even vehicles. 
Before, it was a drag race^th. "screeching t Aes and high speeds. Now, things 
felt more like a sedate drive'^'in the country. But they were still movitlfe. 

The last vi&it I made wiifh^hm vkis in March of this year. There was no 
real orisi$^ hut we needed a voutirJL contact to se^ hou) things were going. 
All the now familiar faces were at the meetings Dooley^ Swif^/ Kennedy^ 
Simpson (now Dr. Simpson)^ Jones ^ and Ttumerous ^ 



Ed chaired the meeting and brought us up to^daie* I couldn't miss the ^ 
difference between this and that meeting three years ago. The people. were 
moi'e relaxed^ assureds and' seemed to knoti) one anothev bettet. This, fov me, 
was the payoffs if nothing el8& ever happened. I ixisn't really needed anynuxfe, 
and it felt good. \Tomrd .tfie end of the meeting. Earl Kennedy seemed unable 
to contain his secret any longer and requested our attention for an "announce- 
ment.^' . , . 

"I want to bring up for your consideration the most fantastic thin^ to . 
come along in education since textbooks. I'm going to reaomend that we install 
^.t along with PEP. It 's called SOC." Be looked as if he had oust climbed m*' 
Everest.^s. ' 

' "What^the hell is Sock?" I asked. ' 
' Earl and Ruth 'Jones exchanged^ignificant glances,^ "iell ^emt Ruth," 
he said. 
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"Stud^ Organized Cimn<mlm»" she eaid,^ exMUting the bxvohuve. "It 
mc developed by students and faculty at Valley University. Jt really is the 
rnost exciting thing we've seeti in a long tim,^ Earl and Z have looked it over, -* 
' and,m think we can do it here. " , • t 

As they were talking, the others began to be caught up in their enthusiasm. 
I looked ai Ed Dooley and smiled. He looked back at me with an ancient expres- 
sion of fatigue. 'He shook his head slowly, and unheard except by me, said x 
sBftly, "Oh my god, here we go c^ain."^ 



Epilogue 



I don't know if' the experiences I have related here will ^hed light on 
adoptions of Innovations in a way thatC'wll). be useful to student^ of change. 
I do know, however, that this case represents a very ^'normal" kind of abnormal 

. ■ ' ' I . ■ " L 

experience from an adoption agent's perspective. The meeting I will attetd 
today (and the plahe is about to land now) marks the end of our formal linkage, 
relationship between institutions, 'for the simple reason that the linkage is 
no longer needed. They have arrived at sophisticated usage of the innovation; 
they =have integrated or institutionalized the innovation; they have matured to 
the point>^of, "renewal" (witness Barl's new innovation); they have adopted. 
I have to put this thing amy and fasten my seat belt.. .. _ ^ 



0 . 
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Bill Stone's Memory 



e Cmimdh of the Department Ij^ Education, ^ehom 
. Ms major task, aooording to the Dean/ would be 



\ 



Bill Stone heaame 

College, in't968, i.^..^ . , «' 

^ to revamp the College of Education am estabUsh some form of , 

"aompetenoy-based" teacher education program. . . 

Dr., Stone is '{i mUd,\poUte hm ^ho seems to ta1<e''himself 
■professional life seHously. In the ^following narrative, he relates _ ^ 
from memory several incidents t^hiah took place over a four-year period, 
■ 1968 to 1972. (Edji . / ; 

I first visited Elmstown In 'early August of 1068. I net with Deanj Jones ^ 
on 'ifondiiy; then, , he asked me to. stay pn fdr a few 'days to see the, schp|?: and - 
meet some of my future colleagues. « , / ' 

' >pa. Tuesday, I met Uth Jone^ again, I was 'pretty sure to t^e t|lc Po»i^ 
tiorialready, but I -felt the njeld to sort some pros and cons. Aside*/froia the' 
professional considera*ions, t had my family t^ ponsider. How would/ they- tak^ 
a move just now? May migljfc not want t^^^lve up a* well-earned poslxion^of ' 
leadership, among faculty wives ; The boys would finish high school /within 
;:hree yeaifs. Would w^_ want to give up all our friends and associations? 

jQiiis- and i bed lunch with Dr. Tonvlarrell, a man who seemed to, wield 
much influence iSn the Department. He hm^been there a long tiae and gave the 
'impression that he represented a powerful group in the faculty./ Jarrell took 
m^» a tdlir of the school after Jones had gone back to his^ office fot a 
meeting. I'll never for^et^ur conversation as we walked across tl^e beautiful 

•campus; ■ . ,; ^; ' 

' "tthat are you thinking. Bill?" 

"i^m just admiring the beauty of> the place. It's re#lly so different 
from what I'm accustomed to." , " \ . . 



•»I*m glad you like it," he said. "Will aU this iielp persu^e you to 

come here with us?," • \ 

I felt he was prying a little hut didn't mind. "'I'^acfually needed to dis- 

cusf the ppssible tnove with sonebody to sort things out in my^ mind. \ 

"Yes, I think 8o> I rneanfi&he environment is so important to ouV lives 

^these days. This would have to have a good effect on me and my family Y' 

Jarrell walked along in silence for a mpment, then sai4,'"feill» l4|s 

,get down to the nitty gritty, ok?"^ Jle looked^at me aid then went p?!;gtLui: \^ 

an answer. . * ". \ ' 

^ 4'm sort of the spokesman for a group'of facnlty members , who ate condeyned 
with the welfare of the Department. We knc^ the Dean's pr|.vate flings abdut ^ 
the DepartmMit. and frankly, we have t^^ht for our very survival." , \ 

don'l^understand," I said, I wasn^t sure I wanted to get into this ^ 

, . C '. . ..^ " ■ . . V 

with a man I had only met ah hour ago. * 

■ ' ^ ^" - .• . * • / ^ ■ a , , - 

'•Well,- there's a strong kLnority of" us,' nearly h^f the faculty, who 

ffeel the Deparl^ment doesn't hjave enough autonomy. It boil8| ^pwn to a question ^ 
of academiq^eedom, at least in an administrative sense."/ ■ , 

. "I^don^t see^y yo»'re telling me all of this," I said. I was losing „ ■ 
patience with de situation. It is. not that I am insensitive to important 
political problems in" the academic world, nor am 1 uninterestfe<^ti the structure 
of the College. It is just that Jarrell seemed to be intentionally involving :^ 
me in something, something I had no inforfcation on. 

."Our group feels that your coming here is very, very important'. So 
ixiportant that we felt we needed to know something about where you would stand 
before you came; Don't get me wrong; we can't really influence the Dean pro 
or con on your appointment (did I detect a tfsentment here?) , nor do we wish to. 



In, fact, we are verjj^ pleased at the possibility. You coine highly recommende^" 
He smiled and touched lay elbow ^reassu^ngly, but became serious again and went 
on quickly. "But we have felt an acute lack of input into decisions wfeich 

t us -all. We see your appointment as a~a fresh start, a chance .to 
initiate a'more cfemocratic approach to the administration of the ^School of 
Education*" Through your leadership, of course." n1 * - 

"I appreciate your concern, Dif. Jarrell. But let ine assure you^that is 
the approach I would take in any case. You say you repr^esent a minority, ^and 
althougl* you j)oint out it is a large one, that leaves something over fifty per 
cent- of the faculty members whose opinions I haven't had the opportunity to 
.hear,, and I assume their opinions would* be somewhat different from yi^urs oti ' 

;pec:plic issutes*."* \ • • , \^ • 

"Ijrue. Bui^ percentages are misleading. In this case, our group actually 
represents' a controUing consensus *ci the ^Department , since there are some 
neutral members who go with iis on important issues, giving us anajority \Aen 

. \ ' ■ ■ ■■■ V ■ - ■ ■ < ^ ■ 

It countSj^ * ^ V ^ 

"So, you can see/^t Wft, aren't negotiating from a position of weakness." 
Neutral? Negotiate? These, terms convinced me that X had sensed Tight 
about the nat«rs-^^ thfes group Jarrell represented* I wanted to get the conver- 
sation over and be alone for^a. while* 

■ { ■ . . ^ 

''1 must ask again. Dr. Jarrell, what has all this to do with nte at this\ 
particular moment? If you have control of the 0epartment;ywhy are you approaching 
me for^ assistance > even before I have been of f icially appointed?" • 

/"That's just it. It has everytjiing to do with you, for this reason: 
Even with a consensus on major decisions ^ the Dean overrides us. He controls 
the Department," even though he hasn't the foggiest notion iof what is going on; 
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Here's the- point. He has great! confidence in you and hopes- to place upon you 

the responsibility for runnihg Departaent." 

"I would hope so," I murmuted. . "* i 

"But if we can rely on you to support us, it would benefit everybody. 

As I said, we don't speak from J position of weakness. You would find us a 



very strong force' in youif comer 
Does your wife work?" ^ ' . 

I WAS surprised at this ijew 
in ed. admin., but what's--?"-- 



For exanple, you 'mentioned your family, 
tack. >"<phe did before; She has a Master's 



, "We could make sure she fines some very fuliilfing enployment. The 



feeling we huve, and ^'ve talked 
each other every way we csS\ ^. Do 



you understand Artiat I mean?' 



feel Sure 1 understand vba.t ydu ifMjjo. 



toid iae many things^ and 1^ have 'a 

) 



you, X'U j4t walk back to my room." Thanks for the tour." 



about it, is. that we should all try to help 



Bo you mind if we Jjo now? You've 



lo^ to thiSik about. If it ' s alright with 



"Of course," he sai^; reachj|n>to shake hands. "We'll b; looMng forward I;; 
to working with you. 6ood?bye." 

I didn • t let* the . incident^eep me from taking the appointment. I took 
: the position because it offered me the chance I had been lookteg for to build 
an innovative teacher educafcfon program. 1 had- been rocking along at my 
previous position, tdniare/ fa^^^^ ^ . 

neeclli^ a change and a cWallenge. , 
Also, the Dean wa ^promising me that we could completely restructure the 
Sc#ool of Education Jl wante'd^to. He believed the time was perfefet for me 
to come to Elmstown. /He was committed to putting in some form of competency- 
based teacher ed. J same tiii;!, he believed the faculty to be less than 
competent, part iculjily regarding productive change. 
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We had a- few problems due to the efforts of the- Nasty Nine, as I came"^' 
"^cail Jarreirs clique. But, looking ba<jk on those years, years of intense 
concern and 'effort for roe an(t several othe^r people, I think the biggest hin- 
drance to adoption /as the organizational structure of the department and its 
relationship to the V:ollege administration. For example, the appointment of a 
director of elementary ed, ostensibly a straightforwanrd act, called for a dual 



V di 



j 



rather than a. single appointment for political reasons.- So, we had "co- ' 

rectors" for el edj this kind of complication is representative of the entire ^ 
situa'tidn. I was' walking into \ terrible situation and didn't know it .v The 
older faculty, and there were many o^^hem, were, tradition bound. Most of . 
them Kad lived in the valley a long time. They owned the place, and most were, 
threatened both by my appointment and by the changes I wanted to bring. ^ They 
never saw me as one of them; I was iiYevogably linked with .the Dean in their 
minds.' Therefore, what should have befen a cooperative effort to build a program 
became a struggle betweett two forces'. . 

I try', in retro\»i)ect , to see the thing philosophically. I guess the 
cenlral conflict in such cases is the interplay between individuals^ itistitu- 
tional policies^ and interpretations of these. I respect the rules of 
institutions and would not presume ttf thwart their intent. But, I do not see 
individuals as subservient to institutions; in|tead, | believe institutions 
should serve the people who make them work and, %en more important, those for 
whom the organizations exist. But, if the very workings .of the institution, in 
this case a college, deny their fullest potential, then steps have to.be taken 
'to correct the system. Siuch steps must not ie unilaterally taken by single 
individuals, no matter wh^t their office. If all involved in an effort desire 
aSM?sitive '■outcome, tiheir roles. become tools instead of weapons. 
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But, at the tJCife. all this was happening > I waS confused about tcy own 
role. I was placed in the breech between failure and taanipulation, and I 
never accepted either* 

Another factor, I think, was my own personality, I am pretty easygoing, 
don't like conflict.. I I'ike for things to go along smoothly, without intrigues 
and deception/ On the other hand, Ji^ can be very hard when it comes to some- . 
thing I. believe in strongly, and I did believe in the program we started. We 
had some real headknocking during those four years, and I didn't always lose. 
Looking back, on it, I wish I had been even tougher. Some of those people*^ 
didn't undenstand aAything but ruthlesspiess. 

If I had it to Ao over again, decisions would be a key. I wasn't strong 
on making decisions, particularly ones whiclTpli^yed^ pol^c^l role. They 
kept pressing me, these different factions, for my ^decisions on appointments. 
I put them off, ^tailed for time. I needed to know more than I did, more . - 
than I could find out in a day or tvro . Every few days , someone would come to 
me and ask if I had made the appointn^nt. Now I would simply tell them to goi 
away and leave me ajong until I had made up my mind. Mso, in retrospect , I 
should hav? been firmer on the decisions I made. I wanted to be flexible, 
but the opposition saw this as a sign of weakness. Fr?£nkly, I was up agalnst^^ 
impossible odds and didn't know it. 

By my third year there, I, of course, saw the hanilwriting on t^feSwll* I 
was, by then, cdmmitted to getting as much of Xhe program in as possible, and 
I didn't care any more about staying on. I had taken a beating, and all I^, 
wanted to do was get out with my shirt on. I considered the situation and- 
decided to go all out to salvage what I could; we put ii^an off*4a»P"S office 
for our program and got completely away from the Department. When we answered 




I 

the phone, we. even Wd^ "New School." That worked, because then we weren't, 
associated with the' old structure. We did bur work there and managed to achieve, 
some^degree of succes^ in working with sch&ols and prospectiye teachers. 

i^other success a thing with jtKe students where we opnpletely circum- 
vented tfhe structure. * A small group of .students came to ine and wanted to put 
in a lab. We-jufet did 'it without going through the 'faculty or the Dean. The 
program, had been operating foj/ nearly a year before anybody bothered about it, . 
and by then, the students had^ already been given -credit, so they lefit stanfl. 

'This kind of thing had to be don^, even though I didn\t part^i^tfarly like the 
methods. It was necessary because of th^ top-heavy 'and archaic superstructure 
of the local and btate administration of higher education. Here is an example ^ 
of the situation; For. a professor to chaiifee the name of .his course, hVhad to^ 
submit his request first) to the department (S|liirman, me, and then the request • 
had to go through nineteeA 'Steps before it could be approved and implemented. 
Nineteen! The request went through four or five committees, some of them more 
than once, all the wky thrbugh the College administration ^na to the state 
capitol and back down the line to the department. By the Xlme, the 'thing was 
approved, the course had run for another. year, or two or three, on the' old title, 
and th^ professor might not even be there W longer. I think this is indicative 
^of the structural weakness that .kept us from adopting a CBTE program. 

I might still have gotten the program installed if I had had support from, 

. .the President. He committed himself to supporting me at the beginning, but 
when the crunches came, he couldn't be depended upon to f9.11ow through. 

I realize that Elms.town Is a unique institution. In fact, part of the 

* ' * " 

whole idea whei» going there^as to "tailor" a teacher^ education program to sjjit 
the particular needs of the, institution. So, when I consider what caused the ^ 



program to fail, I often wonder If we missed the mark, or failed t6 create a 
proper "fit»*' so to speak. The entire situation being considered, 1 don't 

■ ' * . 

think that was what went wrong/ In addition to tlie^ings I have already 
stated as possible causes of the failure, I think the following factors were 
just^as important: ' 

. 1. Institutional climate: The filchool was old and complaxsaut, xn ^ 
. spite of what .the higher officials said about "change," . ' > 

* Students ddfd not ineet national stan^ards^,. an^ graduates foijid/ 

little competition in obtaining jobA- ^ 

.• * . ^ * . ■ . . . ■ . , V • , t- . _ 

/ ■ . " • - .. 

2, Power structure and cotmatmicat ion system: I did not know the^ - 
actual power lines in- the school* Perhaps ma^iy of them didn't 

• ^ ' either. Further, there was a, complete, working system of infor-^ 
•mation which was not written on any organizational chart, , 
X Those who maintained this syaitem did not initiate nor did they . 
. support change. i ' ^ 

' 7 ^ ^ - 

3. .Individigtls wi.thiix^tl\p institution: Few faculty members cared 

to support the. innovation; those who were threatened resisted, 
and most of the others saw no personal advantage In making a 
committment. All in all, a negative influence prevailed, 

' * 4* My own^role: From the beginning, I was cast in a role ^ich 
hindered me. I was involuntarily al^Lled in a partisan posi- 
tion rather than having an objective administrative position, 
I never got to really be myself %nd use my most effective 
characteristics; I was always putting out "brush fires," 
settling disputes and defending my position, 

* The last thing I want to say is that \f I *iad it* to do" over, I might not 

go there at all. But^ I would definitely go somewhere else^with the same 

convictions I had ;.then, I have -never changed' Ay feeling about the "ethics 

of change," I also believe it. is worth the effort to produce change in educa 

tionj^ regardless of the personal cost. Somebody hds' to do it. But, I don't; 

think people involved in Institutional change,, adoption agents, as you call 

them, make nearly enough money to make up for what they go through. 



Benton ^niversity^ Rest in Peace , , 

•4 ■ " ' • . ' ''. \ 

The follcnkng rmvative is reoonBtruated from inhexviews with Dre. ' ' \ 
Harold Bradshcm cmd Fred Tull» internal adoption agents -who worked^ 
far adoption of an integrated teacher education program at Benton 
. from 1966 until 1970. . (Ed.) ' . . V 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^-"n ■ • ■ . 

Btradshaw : >When I came to Benton as Chairman of the Pepartmefit of Edudatlon 

in 1966, there were 1,200 students enrolled in the', school, anH half of . 

•■■ . ■ • . > . . ^ ■. ^ : / . ' ■ • 

were -teacher education ^tudetits. The University, at that time, was- fating' a 

. , ■ , /. . ■ , . • , ■ • - ■ r' 

crisis in its very existence! It wa^^jbfapy l09ated--a po section of th^^ .* . 

south with 802 black, g^apulation; state* and University of ficials' resisted _ 

moves toward educating blacks; it was not on the receiving end of neefled 

federal funds; the faculty was old and tired; and salaries we^e^»^w. 

The first obstacle to the development'pf a new jlrogram In teacher educa- 

tion was an elderly Academic Vice-President,. He had been responsible for the 

dismissal oJE three University presidents, and was' against teaqher education 

in general. The President. appointed this mauj. as Dean of Arts aji'd Sciences in 

order to open the way for change in the School of Educatioti, 

~^ I brought ia Feed Tull and three other strong young Ph.D. 's, and we began 

to remodel *the School of Education through a team effort; In five years, that 

team wrote four jnillion dollars worth bf proposals for federal funding through 

f ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

the U/ S. Office of Eiiucation. 

. ^ ■ • ■ , ' ■ - . • ^' ^ ■ 

We taade a conc^tted effort to establish communications with the faculty,' 

. ' ^ * . . * " - ' ^ *- ■ . . ■ 
and we had the power to" reorganize the staff of the School. When I arrived, 

the faculty had ten members. I increased that uumber to fourteen, and by the 

fall of 1968, there were 27,. more than Ijalf o^ whom were ^ew people brought in 

^ ■ ■ ..... ■ ■ . ■ 

by me. \ 
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We used group dynamics and confrontation ^techniques to^pulA the faculty 
Into, what we conceptualized as? a "family group.'* • ^ ^ 



Tull: /We be^an taking the "Problem-Solving" approach. Ea.ch bf tfte #tir * 

_ \^ - ■ - _^ - ■ V . \ • ':■ .« 

new peoplfe headed up, a divisioil, and 'each Vd special ski\lfi in the team effort. 

Harold was the source of impetus for our worif j > had come in strong 'and Had ^ 

the charisma to get it started.' but then ^ had to^pick up;the ball *at special 

times WheM our strengths could be brought to bear on the program. Harold ./ ^ 

had alWays thought of me' as the mechanic, or engineer i for keeping the program.^ 

, • • ' ' ■ ■ , ' . *'*(s- ■ .> ■ 

rwming after the noveltirTxas worn off. ' Differ^n^e^ of ua moved fnto ^ • 

■l^dership as the program went through its development|iJ. Stages. - The group * ; 

ifynamlcs approach had 'its m^^ as far as waking the faa^ty feel like a team> 

iid -it brought great personal satisf actioft to many of us'i^ but it had its , 
drawbacks, too. First, ther^ was the feeling that groiap sensitivity and conf ron 
Nation was 'a great risk; some of the faculty simply" could not get that close. 

Also, there was the problem of getting too involved with personalities to get • 

the work of the program rolling, 
t But , in the last an^sis, a group of people sitting aroind a table, eye 

t0 eye, with a group bond to reinforce their efforts, managed to brainstorm 

their way to a tota!?. committment to the program. 

Bradshaw: We performed a complete task analysis of the positions of Teacher 
Aide, Tutor, Assistant Teacher and Aissociate^ Teacher. We sent faculty members " 
all over the country to glean knov^ledge and strategies for improvement, jn 
a three-year period, we called 150 consultants to our own campus to conduct: 

workshops. By 1969, we had completed development 6f modules for Associate 

. . • ' * ■ I. ■ . ■ '. ..• ■ ■ 

Teachers and 'Tutors. ' 

■ - ■ W ■ . ■ ■ ■„ , , . 
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Tull ; The irony is that, despite all our 'efforts and all our progress, the 
program is now dead and the entire institution threatened. There are now only 
500 students in the entire University; federal funds have dried up; the School 
is caught in a racial/political vise; and it looks as if those years were all 
for nothing. Nevertheless, we learned a lot there, and tiow we know how to do ' 
it— give us a re'asonable situation, an'd we will, succeed on the next go-round. 



Bradshaw ; The reasons for the failure are not t*at I would consi'der the usual 
ones. In fact, the program was developed ahd operational and apparefitly destined" 
to succeed. But, adoption implies more- than Just development; it also means 
continuity and renewal in the sense of ongoing woi?k. 

I had aligned with and supported the President.. When the State University 
Board fired the President over racial conflicts, t resigned, along wit¥ 37 
faculty members out of 82. Federal funds ended, and in the end, the program ^ 
was scrapped because the faculty had to fill back on conventional, courses- after 
severe funding problems . ' , 

The experience taught us an important truth about adoption of innovation. 
Even the best programs and the best efforts can be thwarted by external forces, 
and outdated methods become the only secure approach due to withdrawn resources. 
What happened? We had teamwork, , drive and strategic success. We could handle 
administrative detail?, actual workaday tasks and. a substantive concept of the 
program. We had. people who could and did deal with each area of effort. We 
had a family group feeling about our innovation; we had the opportunity to 
create a first-class teacher education program, competency-basecl. 

We had a rough choice to. make. We could align with the President and hope 
' he made it. If he did, we could keep our- jobs and keep our proglram. If he lost, 
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we lost everything. Our other choice was to refuse to support the President, 

in which case we risked losing oW jobs, but dould hope for continuation of the 

program, since he supported it. wi^ supported him; he' lost, and ve lost our 

jo^s and the program as well. We chose th/sly -because we had no desire -to 

keep our jobs if the program was lost. We still believe we made the right 

choice, and, as Fred said, we can use what we know to try' again. The only 

problem is that there are often forces over which we have na control which 

■ . ■ . '\ 

can torpedo a program, no matter how good it is. 

I think teacher education and higher educatiort in general is jufet about 
finished as we know it. It has not beten accountable in the past, and it is too 
late to change, considering the incredible complexity of innovation in a^. 
' institution. 1 think education in the U. S. will undergo drastic changes, in , 
the ne^r future, with emphasis shifting from academic fb vocational areas. I 
think such changes could be beneficial provided the academfl d_isciplines are 
. not dried up altogether; teacher training, good teacher training, is criiolal 
'no matter what the subject content, and I'm afraid teacher education is on 
the way down. ' , ° . 
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Based on case studies such as these, It is posslhle to draw soiw general 



InfereiK^ea about the role of adoption agents,^ as well as* to discover the 
Japortance of organisational variables in the adoption of^innovatioofs. 

Role of the AdOt>tlon Agent . Studies have found that the presence of an # 
adoption agent is the nost crucial factor in the successful adoption of an 
innovation in an educational setting (Richburg, 1970). Denonstration and 
planned dissemination apeed up the diffusion process (Hughes and Achilles, 1971). 
One study even states that outside assistance seems to be the key factor in 
determining adoption of innovations by administrators (Kerlns, et al., 1971). 

Several studies stress the importance of a cooperative relationship 
between the agent and members of fihe client system (Hall, 1971; Harrison, 1970; 
Staith, 1970). These interviews of fer some insights intb this relationship. 
In "The Neal Tapes," the adoption agent's role Included being an information 
source and speci^ist, an adoption catalyst, and, finally, merely an encouraging 
support. The agent's interpersonal skills were evident throughout the adoption 
process. Finally, he knew whe^ to step out and let the members of the institu- 
tion take over. In "BUI Stone's Memory,"^ the adoption agent suggests that 
the personality of the adoption a|«it and the role of the agent in the insti- 
tution may be important factors in the success or failure of an innovation, 
finally, at Benton University, It seems that the position of the agent with . 
respect to the Apolitical situation of the institution and comunity may be 
of critical significance in determining the success of an Innovation, even 
when other considerations are favorable to adoptitm. For further analysis of 
skills, see Wallace, R. C. Each his own man; The role of 
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adoption «g«nt« In th« l«>lc— ntatlon of p|Br»on« Il«<d teacher education, from' 

' .1 

the Usearch and Development Center for Teacher Bducatloa, the Unlveralty of 



Texaa at Auatln (1974) . 
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Organizational Vartablea ; Several organliatlonal characteriatlca. aa 
they affect the adoption of Innpvatlona, hav» been Mentioned In theae ca^e ^ 
atudlea. At Central S^:ate, the adoption agent haa indicated, the ii[?>ortance 
.of peraonalltlea and leadership atylea of key faculty and- adi«lni»trator« involved 
in the adoption process. At ElMtown College, the agent ha* eaphasixed the- 
tiportance of the organisational clinate, the characteristics of the students, 
faculty and administrators, th^ power structure and coemunication systems, 
and the relationship of the department to the college administration. At 
Benton University, the adoption agent has e«5»hasised the importance of funding, 
as BM the conmunity and politlcaf situation in vhich th« university is • 

lacatedes ^ - " " ^ 

Although much has been written on characteristics of adopting institutions 
and the importance of these characteristics, systematic categorisations of 
organizational variables as they affect th« adoption process have not be^n 
foind in the literature (Manning, 1973). Distinguishing innovative Institiitiona 
fr^ non-innovative institutions depends on Institutiooal variables such as 
comremication sources, environmental conditions, organizational structures, 
and characteristics of persons involved in the change process (Rogers and 
Shoemaker, 1971). Since these organizational variable*, in part, determine 
the strategy which the ch^ge agent uses, as well, as tl?e role of the change 
agent in the^^^iange process, it is essential that the adoption agent be able 
to diagnose institutional characteristics before committing .himself, time and 
resources to a particular institution. J 
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In order to collsect and organize Inforwtion on organliationel charac^ 
terietlce "which affect the adoption process, a prototype ■easure. the Troubljp- 
Shooting Checklist (TSC), has been developed. For more information about 

* 

diagnosing organizational variables, see Manning. B. A. The "Trouble-Shooting" 
Checklist ; A manual to aid educational change' agent ^ In the prediction of 
organizational change potential , from the Research and Development Center for 
Teacher Education, the University of Texas at Austin (1973).. 

, Phases and Adoption Strl^ies ; In eachSas^ story, the implementation 
of the Innovation took several years. One assuaqition underlying the CBAM is 
that adopting innovations does take severia years. Five to eight years is 
not all that uncommon. Within this period of relative disequilibrium, key 
phases can be identified and, depending on the situation, different 'adoption * 
Strategies can be employed to "game plaii^' the change. 

In "The Neal Tapes." a typical time flow is documented from first having . 
heard about an innovation, through examining it, to trying it out on an exper- 
imental basis. In this case, the faculty were using outside co nsultants, along 
with a boot-straps approach to change. Bill Stone *as attempting to lead the 
charge toward change as a knight in shining armour . Unfortunately, his under- 
estimate of the potential difficulties led to a partial fizzle. At Benton 
UniveVsity, an experimental team was established and did most of the innovation 
work. As happens all too often, when the team disbanded, use of the innovation 

was lost. • , " . ^ 

For Information about phases and adoption strategies, see Hall, G. E. 
Phases in the adoption of educational innovations in teacher train ing institu- 
tions , from the Research and Development Center tor Teacher Education,, the 
4fniversity of Texas ^ Austin (1974). 
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^ Condualou 

^ Th« adoption process,, whether "a tale full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,** or a "sweete and gentil recollection, nectar to the soule," is 
always a story. The prospective adoption agent will find that he is dealing 

with characters, plot, conflict, and suspense iwfaen he participates in insti- 

\ * ■ • ' ^ \ 

tutional innovation^ He cannot obtain an ''owaicient" perspective on his 

story; he is trapped inside his subjective observation. But, he can observe- 

the other charactefs, interpret: incidents and attenrpt to influence the line 

of action. Such an ^understanding of the adoption process could give him a 

•ore creative approach to situations as they unfold. He may not know the 

ending of the study, but he, at least, has the opportunity to apply his skills 

in a« deliberate atteaqjt to give his story a happy ending. 
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